THE   FUTURE  IN  EDUCATION

their interestSj deepening their outlook on life.   Of how

many Englishmen can it be said that

Knowledge to their eyes her ample page.
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll!

If they had been born Danes, they would have been more
fortunate. But the schools have done much more than
educate individuals. They have, as we have seen, turned
Denmark from a depressed country into the most success-
ful farming community in Europe. They roused intelli-
gence and inspired idealism; and these sought for know-
ledge and applied it. Further, they made possible the
co-operative system on which Danish agricultural pros-
perity so largely depends. In British farming the co-
operative movement has been a failure: mistrust of one's
neighbour and individual selfishness have been too much
for it* The P.H.S. is an antidote to these vices. It is easy
for men to trust each other when they have lived and
worked together for months under one roof; the suspicion
based on ignorance melts away. The individual becomes
part of a larger pattern, and a spirit grows up which checks
selfishness^ encourages men to feel themselves members of
a community, and makes co-operation not only possible
but natural.

But besides educating individuals and transforming the
economic life of a country, the P.H.S. has had a deep
influence on politics, 'The Danish peasantry at the begin-
ning of the nineteenth century was an underclass. In
sullen resignation it spent its life in dependence on estate
owners and government officials.,.. In the course of a
century this underclass has been changed into a well-to-
do middle class which, politically and socially, now takes
the lead among the Danish people.51 This transformed

1 Begtrup, op. tit* p. 32. In 1901 30 per cent of the members of the Danish
Parliament had passed through the P.H.S.
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